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As well as content, what are we teaching our students and what opportunities can we take to influ¬ 
ence their current and future success as graduate students, professionals, and contributors to a wider 
society? One thing we can teach them is a sense of professionalism; however, that is defined in differ¬ 
ent disciplines and varying career paths. By substituting for the often vaguely-defined “participation’ 
component of a grade a “professionalism” mark, a place is created for students to learn and exercise 
mature approaches to their work and their roles within the university. Presented as a proactive and 
positive element within the student’s control, instead of a punitive grade component, the professional¬ 
ism mark can result in dramatic changes in class behaviour, participation, attitudes, accountability, 
and self-motivation. The following scenarios outline different situations, which may ring true to a 
number of instructors and which professionalism marks might address. 


Scenario 1 

Over the course of one’s teaching career, there are 
many students who stand out. For many instructors, 
however, the ones we remember best fall into one of 
two categories: the very good ones and the very bad 
ones. You have probably taught some combination of 
these two very different students: Cindy and Josh. 

Cindy is always on time for class, often early, 
so she can get herself settled and ready to work. In 
class, she shows exemplary engagement and responsi¬ 
bility: she asks appropriate questions always aimed at 
clarifying a concept or stimulating a class discussion. 
She is respectful of the other students, and sits in the 


front row, so she will not be distracted. If she does 
miss class, she offers a doctor’s note, even if one is not 
required. Her work is always handed in on time and 
is well-prepared. When she visits the instructor dur¬ 
ing office hours, she is prepared with questions and 
ideas for papers or future projects. She is happy with 
whatever grades she receives, and if she does poorly 
on an assignment or a test, she blames herself for not 
managing her time or energy. You think she would 
make an ideal graduate student due to her work eth¬ 
ic, engagement, and sense of responsibility. 

Josh, however, is very different. He rarely 
comes to class, and when he does, he sits in the back 
row. When he is not surfing the internet on his com- 
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puter or nodding off, he is asking what will be on the 
test (even if we have already discussed this), or disrupt¬ 
ing class by his late arrival. He hands in papers with 
huge fonts, weird margins and a lot of typographi¬ 
cal errors. His work is always late and accompanied 
by lame excuses. He will typically do things like take 
out 2-hour loan material for two days, choosing to 
pay the fine rather than return the material for other 
students’ use. He only submits some assignments for 
the course, doing the minimum amount of work to 
pass. When he gets a low grade, he complains. Al¬ 
though you imagine he will not make it through his 
undergraduate years, he always seems to come back. 
In short, he tries to get away with every trick in the 
book (and often succeeds). 

Although we would like to be as understand¬ 
ing and compassionate with all of our students as we 
can, there is no question that we have all taught a 
Josh and a Cindy at some time in our careers. The 
conundrum appears when we put these two students 
into sharper focus. Cindy tends to have test anxiety 
and often freezes up in exams. Also, her writing skills 
could be stronger. Josh, on the other hand, always 
seems to pull things together for tests and deadlines. 
You suspect that he has plagiarized from the internet, 
but you haven’t been able to prove it. Both students 
therefore end up with a B- in your course. To you, 
as an instructor, this seems grossly unfair. You often 
wish there was a way of reflecting in the final grade 
the true gestalt of each person - a way to reflect the 
negative aspects of one and the very promising as¬ 
pects of the other. 

Scenario 2 

You have allotted a certain amount of your syllabus to 
participation marks. This prompts one of your more 
garrulous students to constantly sidetrack your class 
with frivolous questions, comments, and non sequi- 
turs. You want to encourage all of your students to 
contribute, so you do not want to appear as though 
you’re trying to censure this student. Yet, you feel she 
is mostly trying to make up points in the area of par¬ 
ticipation. You don’t want to give her full points for 
this component, but you cannot deny that she has 
participated. At the same time, another student is 


brilliant and has many interesting ideas, all of which 
she puts into her papers. She is painfully shy but is 
always in class, clearly engaged with the material. 
Yet, she does not participate in the traditional sense. 
Other students who simply show up for class and do 
not seem particularly engaged wonder why they do 
not get full marks for participation, as they think this 
actually means attendance. 

In general, your students have started to fall 
into bad habits. They arrive late for class and some¬ 
times talk in the back row. They work on their day 
planners, other coursework, or surf the internet dur¬ 
ing class, asking questions which show they have not 
been listening to class discussion or preparing the 
material. Sometimes they hand in work that has not 
been proofread, or they do not show up for office 
hour appointments that they have made. They email 
only moments before an exam to say they were too 
ill to write it, or they forget deadlines entirely. You 
may feel on the whole that your students are posi¬ 
tive, pleasant, and collegial, and are not intention¬ 
ally trying to be disruptive. Sometimes they just do 
not realize what they should or should not do in 
certain situations. They seem to you to be somewhat 
oblivious. You wonder how they will hold down a 
job. Regardless of how high their marks might be, 
you realize that it is the attitudes and behaviours of 
these students that will make or break their chances 
at graduate school or a successful career. 

The “Real World" of Music 

I was dissatisfied with the traditional “participa¬ 
tion” mark because I really did not know what it 
meant, and because I wanted to teach my students 
the skills I thought were just as important as the 
course material. 

I teach music history mostly to majors in a 
Bachelor of Music program at Mount Allison Uni¬ 
versity, and I have to admit that the idea for this com¬ 
ponent was inspired by professional practices in the 
world of classical music performance. If someone has 
a professional job as a singer or instrumentalist and 
he arrives five minutes late for a rehearsal or perfor¬ 
mance, he might literally never work again. If a per- 
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former goes into a recording studio not having learned 
her part, she may never be engaged again. There are 
codes of conduct, preparedness, and accountability - 
professionalism — the difference between making it 
as a musician and failing. Every disciplinary field and 
its expectations of personal skills are different, but 
on reflection most instructors would agree that some 
aspect of professionalism ranks high in the indicators 
of success for their area of interest. 

Although there are many ways in which pro¬ 
fessionalism could be measured or areas in which it 
should apply, I came up with the following list of 
ways that students can earn marks for professional¬ 
ism. I do not list these in my syllabus as command¬ 
ments, but engage the students at the beginning of 
the course in a discussion of these kinds of behav¬ 
iours: 

• Attend every class unless illness prevents you. 

• If you are going to miss class, email your 
instructors in advance to let them know. 

• Be on time for every class - be in your seat 
and ready to work when class starts. 

• In class, pay attention to what is going on, 
whether during a lecture or discussion. 

• Read ahead in the syllabus and ask questions 
about upcoming assignments in good time. 

• Read all of the instructions for assignments 
and tests before formulating your questions 
about them. 

• Hand in every assignment on time or early. 

• Make sure your written assignments are 
typed, formatted, and presented in a profes¬ 
sional way (correct spelling and grammar, no 
typos, stapled, double-spaced). 

• Think of questions and comments that 
would help to generate class discussion and 
engage other students. 

• Sit somewhere you can be seen and heard 
clearly by other students and the instructor. 

• Plan your time so that you can use library 
and reserve materials, computers, and print¬ 
ers well in advance of deadlines. 

• Always show attentiveness and respect to the 


comments of other students. 

• Actively try to find ways to make the course 
a better experience for everyone. 

Although students can earn points throughout the 
semester, they can also lose many through one pro¬ 
foundly unprofessional activity. I take heart that there 
are fewer ways to lose professionalism marks: 

• Miss class or arrive late for class. 

• Talk to others, sleep, eat, or give your atten¬ 
tion to other work or activities during class. 

• Hand in material late. 

• Hand in assignments that have not been 
adequately researched, written, proofread, 
printed, or bound. 

• Ask questions that are answered by the syl¬ 
labus. 

• Ask questions that suggest your only interest 
is in the grade. 

• Treat the instructor or other students with a 
lack of respect (talking while they are talking, 
ignoring their comments or questions, or 
asking the same questions repeatedly). 

• Hoard reserve or other materials that need to 
be used by other students. 

• Fail to pull your weight in group work as¬ 
signments. 

• Ask for higher marks before carefully and 
relentlessly critiquing your own work. 

In each one of my syllabi, I include the following 
paragraph, encapsulating what has just been enu¬ 
merated: 

The component of the grade for profes¬ 
sionalism consists of a combination of at¬ 
tendance, appropriate participation in class 
discussion, conduct and presentation of 
work, and preparedness for class discussion 
(i.e. it is obvious the student has completed 
assigned listening and reading). 
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Implementation 

I assign 15% of the grade to professionalism, which 
means that it constitutes enough of the overall grade 
to make students take notice. I first introduced it 
during the winter term, the second half of a year¬ 
long core course. Although it took some of the stu¬ 
dents by surprise, it immediately changed the tenor 
of class time for the better. Since then I have used it 
in every course (5 per year, for 3 years). Because it is 
such a substantial part of the grade, implementing 
the component is not for the faint hearted. Losing 
a great number of marks in this area can mean the 
difference between passing and failing a course. Any 
student of the “Josh” variety will contest this grade, 
which is why it requires careful and consistent doc¬ 
umentation. For each class, I keep a sheet of paper 
with the date, course, and an attendance roster or¬ 
ganized into a table. Beside each name are columns 
to record lateness, absenteeism, inappropriate behav¬ 
iour, and participation. A quick check mark in one 
or another column as a student enters the class late or 
when another offers a great comment makes it easy 
to document without distracting me too much from 
the class. A larger spreadsheet with all student names 
and dates and short symbols (“L” for late, or “++” for 
participation) makes the system easy to use when it is 
time to calculate final grades. Although it only takes 
me seconds to record these details in class, it takes 
about 30 minutes at the end of term to collate and 
calculate the grades. Students are free to make ap¬ 
pointments to go over their professionalism grades, 
but I have found few who feel the need to do this. 

I was concerned that this approach would 
seem too controlling to the students, interfering with 
their rights as human beings to attend class or not, 
and participate or not, according to their own needs. 
I also thought that the students who lost marks in 
this area would be confrontational and demand jus¬ 
tification for my evaluation of their professionalism. 
I feared it might make students shut down or refuse 
to participate. Although I did have a few people who 
balked at low professionalism marks (which is why 
documentation is important), I found that most stu¬ 
dents responded to low marks with surprise - they 
simply did not realize that they were engaging in the 


behaviours. This led to some very fruitful discussions 
as to how they could improve. Students very quickly 
not only picked up on what I was trying to get at, but 
started to incorporate it into their way of seeing the 
educational enterprise. Most of the negative behav¬ 
iours virtually stopped. I started getting course evalu¬ 
ations back that thanked me for the “professional” 
way in which I ran the course. Students, who were 
weak academically, were given a tremendous oppor¬ 
tunity to let their hard work and great attitudes go re¬ 
warded. I feel that this has made students even more 
responsive, receptive, and engaged. I have to admit 
that I rarely have to document any losses in the area 
of professionalism. However, I do stress that the way 
in which the concept is addressed - as an opportu¬ 
nity instead of punitively - predicts its success. Also, 
this is very difficult to achieve in large classes (over 40 
students) unless an instructor has teaching assistants 
who can develop ways to assess professionalism. 

Summary 

This essay has outlined some concrete ways in which 
instructors can assess and give feedback to students 
on aspects of their course professionalism. One of 
the objectives of university-level teaching is to pre¬ 
pare students for future roles as researchers, gradu¬ 
ate students, and professionals in a variety of fields 
and occupations. Indeed, students and employers 
alike want university education to prepare them for 
what we have all affectionately come to call the “real 
world.” In addition to enhancing the classroom expe¬ 
rience for all of your students, teaching and rewarding 
professionalism adds a component of actual content 
to your courses that will allow your students to come 
away from your class with a greater sense of their own 
place in their community and their world. 



